IO8                    KING   CHARLES I
With this conviction,  Charles continued the hopeless struggle in the West, encouraged by a devoted   and   irresponsible   young   man.   Lord Digby, whose optimism no disasters could quench. And it was needed, for soon came a fresh blow. The admired and trusted Rupert, acting reasonably enough as a " mere soldier," had surrendered Bristol   on   September   11   without   resistance. " You assured me that (if no mutiny happened) you would keep Bristol for four months," wrote his uncle.    " Did you keep it for four days ? " With the bitter suspicion of a general desertion among his followers and with Digby talking of treachery,   Charles   was  persuaded  to  deprive Rupert of his  command.    A few  days later, Montrose's series of victories came to an end with the defeat of Philiphaugh.    Charles, who had again set out to join him, returned to Oxford on November 5 without a further chance in the field. The Prince of Wales was still at the head of a nominal army in Cornwall, but it was a beaten, dissolute array, and by the middle of March 1646 it had surrendered to Fairfax.   The Prince with his council escaped to Jersey.   On March 21 the last Royalist force was defeated at Stow-on-the-Wold.   The victors found their enemy general, the veteran Astley, placidly seated on a drum. " You have now done your work," he said, " and may go play, unless you will fall out among yourselves."
He had touched on the one hope left for the King. Already there were signs of ill-feeling between the Scotch, the Army and the Parliament. Each of these bodies was in terror of exclusion from a treaty that Charles might make with one